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FLOATING FEATHERS FROM THE WEST. 


BY CHAS. A. KEELER, BERKELEY, CAL. 


To the eastern observer, one of the most striking features of 


western bird life is the resemblance existing between the species 
found here and those in the east. We have our Western Robin, 
two Thrushes, Western Golden-crowned Kinglet, California 
Song Sparrow, Audubon’s Warbler, Western Meadowlark and 
a host of other birds more or less closely connected with corre- 
sponding eastern species. It is the purpose of the present article, 
however, to briefly consider a few birds found in California which 
have no eastern counterparts. 

A few days since, I accosted a gunner returning home from a 
day’s hunt, to know what he had shot. He told me the only bird 
he had killed was a kind of a **Yellow Hammer.” On asking to 
examine it, he produced a Road Runner from one of his coat 
pockets. It had been too badly damaged to stuff: but I pur- 
chased it of him for the sake of the skeleton. This is the third 
time I have recorded this species near Berkeley, as the bird is 
quite rare as far north as this. 

Although a cuckoo in general form and in habits, this species 
is strikingly different from the rest of the genus. Long and slen- 
der in form, with lengthened tail and legs, the Road Runner is 
peculiarly adapted for rapid and long-sustained running, and can 
easily outstrip a horse. Its actions are rather grotesque as it runs 
and hops, with its iridescent tail now elevated and now lowered : 
but it is necessary to look quickly or the bird will escape you in 
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the thick chaparral in which it is generally found. 

Perhaps their is no bird more interesting in this vicinity than 
the little California Bush Tit. [I know of no species that ap- 
proaches nearer to the size of the Hummingbird than the **Tom 
Tit.” as the bird is generally called about here. Plain and unpre- 
tending as is its dress, its nest is a perfect marvel of bird architec- 
ture, and surprisingly large in proportion to the size of the bird. 
It is generally built in one of the clusters of lichens which festoon 
the live oaks, and is frequently over a foot in length. It is usually 
gourd-shaped, with a narrow neck, and greatly expanded within. 
The only opening is a small hole in top. barely large enough 
to insert the finger. The nest is composed of bits of moss, 
lichens and similar material, and lined with soft feathers. 1 know 
of no bird that builds a more perfect or artistic nest, and think 
even the Baltimore Oriole must vield the palm to this pygmy of 
an architect. 

The species, even in the breeding season, is generally gregar- 
ious, and small bands of from eight to twenty are usually seen in 
company. The parent birds are very solicitous when any intruder 
approaches their nest, and their anxiety often betrays the prox- 
imity of their home. 

In voice and plumage, no bird could be more unpretending. Its 
note consists of a fine **zip-zip.” which is uttered almost con- 
stantly, and its dress is of the plainest quaker drab. The back is 
of a dark ashy-grey color, with the head, wings and tail darker 
and inclining to brownish. The breast is dirty white, becoming 
darker on the flanks and belly. With all its unpretending plu- 
mage, it is still a merry little fellow, and makes up for its want of 
dress by the sprightliness of its actions. 

Another very interesting little bird, which is characteristic of 
the California fauna, is the Wren Tit (Chameaa fasciata) or 
Ground Wren” as it is frequently called. For some time after 
coming to California, I frequently heard a song that I was unable 
to place. It might be represented by the syllables **tit-tit-tit-tr- 
r-r-r-r-r,” the **rs” being trilled. Frequently two birds would 
be heard singing at the same time, one uttering a note during the 
pause in the other’s song, and both chiming in on the final trill. 
The effect of this was beautiful, as it was heard coming from the 
dry hillsides in a canon, and I was determined to find the musician. 
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At last a plain, brown bird was seen skulking among the chap- 
arral, close to my feet, and soon he commenced his song. It was 
a Wren Tit. 

This bird has little more to boast of in the way of fine feathers 
than the Bush Tit, for its back is a dull brown, becoming rather 
ashy on the head and decidedly ashy on the cheeks, and its breast 
a pale drab with a slight brownish tinge which becomes decidedly 
marked on the flanks. The tail is long and generally held erect 
or at a right angle to the body, after the fashion of the Wrens, 
while the plumage is very loose, as is the case with many of the 
Wrens. The bird is seldom seen at a great height from the 
ground, and is very tame, permitting a close approach ; but. its 
habit of skulking among the dense underbrush makes it rather 
difficult to detect. 

There is probably no bird so abundant the year round in this 
vicinity as the California Brown Towhee( 7 /pi/o fuscus crissalis). 
In plumage and habits it is very dissimilar to the other species of 
its genus, and reminds one of the Catbird more than a Towhee. 
Unlike most of the Towhees, it does not frequent dense under- 
brush and thickets; but comes into the towns and builds among 
the bushes and trees in the gardens. 

Its nest is usually a bulky affair, composed of fine twigs, root- 
lets and straws; lined with horse-hair. The eggs are of a very 
pale blue color, spotted, scrawled and dotted with dark-brown 
and black, the markings generally forming more or less of a ring 
around the larger end. Many of the eggs also display faint shell 
markings of a lilac or purplish hue. This species has little more 
to boast of in plumage than the two preceeding species. Its song 
is, at best. a rather poor attempt at music, but the bird is never- 
theles.. attractive for its interesting ways and domestic habits. 

I fear that some of my eastern readers will begin to imagine 
that California is devoid of bright plumaged birds, as those I have 
described as distinctly Californian are all plain in color. Still we 
have our Orioles, our Tanager, our Violet-green Swallow and 
our Bluebird, beside many others which can rival the gayest col- 
ors of the east. In song, too, our birds can hold their own with 
all competitors. The House Finch bubbles over with eestatic 
notes from our house-tops, the Vireo warbles in the-maples, the 
Meadow Lark carols in the fields, and when evening comes, the 
Russet-backed Thrush sings a hymn to the setting sun, the purest, 
sweetest and serenest of all bird music. 
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THE BELTED KINGFISHER. 
Cervle Alevon. 


This bird has a length of about 12—13 inches: extent. 1g—20 
inches: bill 2 inches, and tarsus very short. Feet and legs very 
slight and slender, in proportion to size and weight of bird. The 
inner toe is much shorter than the 
two others. The middle and outer 
toes are joined for more than halt 
their length. 

The color of the upper parts is a 
slatv-blue: tips of wings tail 
black, crossed by dotted lines of 
white, giving an impression of bars. 

Under colors white and chestnut : 
the chestnut forming a band across 
front of throat and along sides of 
breast to the legs- A small white 


Cerijle aleyon, spot is formed in front of each eve. 
There is. itlso, a chin and ring encir- 
cling throat of white. 

The crest is thin and long and nearly always carried erect. 
Each feather of it has a black stripe along the center ; the remain- 
ing portion of blue similar to upper parts. This gives the crest 
a slightly darker hue. 

They are usually among the first dozen of migrants that arrive 
in the spring. The freezing of the smaller streams and the for- 
mation of ice along the margins of the larger streams seem to 
be the cause for this departure for the south. In the fall of the 
vear 1889 they left some weeks before any ice was formed. 

It inhabits the margins of streams, sitting for hours over the 
water, usually perched on a dead limb or stub, watching for small 
fish. When a fish is seen, it darts headlong from its perch, and 
the fish, if caught, is brought up in its beak. 

In mid-summer they may be occasionally seen poised in mid-air 


above the water, hunting for fish. 
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A sand bank is chosen as a breeding place, and a hole, 6 or § 
fect in depth is excavated, the end of which is enlarged. Little 
or no attempt at nest building is made. Sometimes a few fish 
bones are found at the end. 

The eggs are usually six in number ; white, spheroidal in shape 
and measure about 1.25X1.05. 

A nest was observed five or six years ago in a sand bank, with- 
in fifteen feet of a much traveled highway. The parent birds 
were frequently seen perched on the telegraph wires or the peak 
of a barn just across the road. 


C.C. M; 


WINTER BIRDS OF RALEIGH, N. C. 


BY C. 8. BRIMLEY. 


131. Lophodytes cucullatus. Wooded Merganser.—Ratherrare. 

132. boschas. Mallard.—Common. 

139. «las carolinensis. Green-winged Teal.—Have observed 
them several times in February. 

144. <léx sponsa. Wood Duck.—Rather rare. 

146. Aythva americana. Redhead.—Rather rare. 

190. PBotaurus lentiginosus. American Bittern.—Casual ; one 
killed here Dec. 6, 1886. ° 

194. <lrdea herodias. Great Blue Heron.—Occasional all winter. 

208. Rallus elegans. King Rail.—Occasional. 

221. Fulica americana. American Coot.—Oceasional. 

228. Philohela minor. American Woodcock.—Rather rare : 
sometimes abundant in the migrations in December and 
February. 

230. Gallinago delicata, Wilson's Snipe.—Oceasional all winter. 

273. -#ygialitis vocifera. Killdeer.—Tolerably common. 

289. Colinus virginianus. Bob-white-—Common. 

310. WVeleagris gallopavo. Wild Turkey.—-Rire. 

316. Zenaidura macroura. Mourning Dove.—-Common. 

325. Cathartes aura. Vurkey Vulture.—Abundant. 

326. Catharista atrata, Black Vulture —Common ; usually seen 


in flocks, seldom singly. 
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Circus hudsonius. Marsh Hawk.—TVolerably common. 

elect piter velox, Sharp-shinned Hawk.—Tolerably common. 

elecipiter cooper?. Cooper's Hawk.—Tolerably common. 

Puteo borealis. Red-tailed Hawk.—Rather rare. This 
and the preceding are the only Hawks T have detected 
eating chickens. 

Putco lineatus. Red-shouldered Hawk.—Rather common, 
apparently quite harmless to birds and chickens. 

falco sparverius. Sparrow Wawk.—Common. 

Asio ace’ pitrinus. Short-cared Owl.—Oceasional in winter. 

Syruium nebulosum. Barred Owl.—Common, This is the 
common large Owl of this region. 

VMegascops asio. Sereech Owl.—Common. 

Bubo virginianus. Great Horned Owl.—Quite rare. 

Cervle alevon. Belted Kingtisher.—Rather rare in winter, 

Drvyobates villosus audubonti. Southern Hairy Wood- 
pecker.—Not common: usually one of the shyvest: and 
most difficult to approach of the Woodpeckers. 

Dryobates pubescens. Downy Woodpecker.—Common. 

Sphyvrapicus varius. Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. —Com- 
monest of our Woodpeckers, except the Flicker, and the 
easiest to collect. Feeds almost entirely on berries. 

Cophleus pilcatus. Pileated Woodpecker.—The Logeock 
is quite rare here; but they seem to linger on and [have 
seen them within half a mile of the city within a year. 

Melaner pes erythroce phalus. Red-headed Woodpecker.— 
Rare in this immediate locality in winter. 

MVelanerpes carolinus. Red-bellied Woodpecker.—Rare. 

Cola ptes auratus. Flicker. —Our commonest Woodpecker. 

Savoruts phabe. Phobe.—Rather common here in winter. 

Otocoris alpestris., Uorned Lark.—Lrregular winter visitor ; 
usually rather rare, sometimes very common as in winter 
of 1856-7. 


Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay—Common. Its distribution 


here depends on the crop of acorns, beech-nuts, ete. 
Corvus americanus. American Crow.—Common. 
Molothrus ater. Cowbird.—Common transient; rare in 
winter. 
Agelains phoeniceus. Red-winged Blackbird.—Usually 
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common; sometimes quite abundant in winter. 

Sturnella magna. Meadowlark. —Abundant. 

Scolecophagus carolinus. Rusty Blackbird.—This species 
and the next are usually rather common fall transients, 
leaving us carly in December and occurring occasionally 
during the rest of winter; both usually begin to return 
again late in February. 

Quiscalus quiscula. Purple Grackle.—Has the same status 
as the preceding species. 

Carpodacus purpureus. Purple Finch.—Usually rather 
common. 

Spinus tristis. American Goldtinch.—Common. 

Spinus pinus. Pine Siskin.—Irregular winter visitor. 
Common in winters of 84-5 86-7 ;87-S. None in win- 
ters of 85-6 and SS-9. 

gramineus. Nesper Sparrow.—.Abundant. 

-Immodramus sandwichensis savanna. Savannah Spar- 
row.—Common. 

Zondrichta albicollis. White-throated Sparrow.—Abun- 
dant, 

Splzella socialts. Chipping Sparrow.—Not a winter bird 
with us: but stays till the first week in December and 


then leaves us to return in Mareh. 


Spizella pusilla. Field Sparrow.—Abundant : one of our 


commones: birds. 

’asser domesticus. English Sparrow.—Abundant. 
Funco hyvemalis. Slate-colored Junco.— Abundant. 
Melos piza fasciata. Song Sparrow. Abundant. 
Melospiza georgiana, Swamp Sparrow. Common in 

meadows and damp thickets. 
Passereclla Hiaca. Fox Sparrow.—Abundant, but not so 
generally distributed as most of the other sparrows. 
Pipile ervthrophthalmus. Towhee.—A few usually stay 
with us in sheltered thickets during the winter. 
Cardinalis cardinalis, Cardinal. Common. 
Am pelis cedrorum, Cedar Waxwing.—Not uncommon, 
but very irregular and uncertain in its occurrence. 
Lantus ludovicianus. Loggerhead Shrike.—Rather rare. 
I treo solitarius. Bluc-Wd'd Vireo.—One taken Dee. 15°85. 
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655. Dendroica coronata. Myrtle Warbler.—Tolerably common, 
671. Dendroica vigorsii. Pine Warbler.—Common. 
72a. Dendroica palmarum hy pochrisca. Yellow Palm War- 
bler.—Occasional. 

681. Geothly pis trichas. Maryland Yellow-throat.—One taken 
Feb. 7. 1889. 

697. Axnthus pensilvanicus. American Pipit—Common. 

703.  Wimus polyglottos. Mockingbird.—Tolerably common. 

704. Galcoscoptes carolinensis. Cathbird.—Occasional. 

705. Slarporhyuchus rufus.—Brown Thrasher.—Rather rare : 
a few stay the winter in sheltered localities. 

718. Thrvothorus ludovicianus. Carolina Wren.—Common. 

719. Trvothorus bewickit. Bewick’s Wren.—Rare. 

722. Troglodytes hicmalis. Winter Wren.—Common. 

726. Certhia familiaris americana. Brown Creeper.—Common. 

727. Sitta carolinensis. NWWhite-breasted Nuthatch.—Tolerably 
common, 

728. Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch.—Usually a not 
uncommon bird here in winter; but: rather irregular in 
its occurence ; None seen in winter of 1887-5. 

729. Sitta pusilla. Brown-headed Nuthatch.—Common: a 
little bird of gregarious habits; to my mind, the most 
interesting of the three Nuthatches. 

731. Parus bicolor. Vutted Titmouse.—Common. 

736. Parus carolinensis. Carolina Chickadee.—Common. 

748. Regulus satrapa. Golden-crowned Kinglet.—Abundant. 

Regulus calendula. Ruby-crowned Kinglet.—Tolerably 
common; sometimes abundant. We occasionally take 
specimens with the crown patch orange or yellow, in- 
stead of red. 

759>-  Zurdus aonalaschke pallasti. Wermit Thrush.-Common ; 
often sings while with us in the winter. 

761. Werula migratoria. American Robin.—Occurs irregu- 
larly in winter; sometimes common and sometimes 
scarce. 

766. Sialia sialis. Blucbird.—Common. 

The above list of 84 species is a tolerably complete list of the 
winter birds of this section. A few more species of ducks doubt- 
less occur here and perhaps some other birds such as the Amer- 
ican Crossbill, which has been taken here in March, or the 
White-crowned Sparrow, which is given by Prof. Atkinson as 
accidental at Raleigh ; but I have given all the birds which have 
come under my observation as occurring in December, January 
and February. 
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OBSERVATIONS FROM THE DECK OF 
A STEAMER. 


BY L. OTLEY PINDAR, HICKMAN, KY. 


1 left Hickman, Ky., which is situated on the Mississippi 
River, one afternoon late in August, 1889. on the steamboat 
Granite State. 

Soon after the boat left the wharf, I stationed myself on the 
upper deck to see what birds I could find on, over, or by the 
river. Which, as there was no wind, was as smooth as a moonlit 
lake. 

Numbers of Forster's Terns were to be seen, some skimming 
over the surface of the water, others mounting higher and higher, 
farther and farther away till lost to view, while others again 
sported here and there as carelessly as the Chimney Swifts and 
Barn Swallows that darted by the boat, or the Turkey Vultures 
that whirled in mazy circles overhead. 

On a tall tree, near the river and just below Columbus, Ky.. 
was a family of Kingbirds, and in the same tree was the nest 
which had been their summer home and which they would so 
soon desert. Just above Columbus a Snowy Heron flew from a 
clump of willow bushes at the approach of the boat and a little 
farther on some Kildeers ran about uneasily as the boat’s wheel 
sent the waves rolling over the low, flat bank on which they were 
searching for food. 

Dusk fell as we neared Cairo, and the darkness above us seemed 
to be increased by the large flocks of Crows flying to their roosting 
places in the dense Missouri swamps. 

The next morning found us some distance up the Ohio River. 
All through the day and indeed during the whole trip the Swifts. 
Barn Swallows and Vultures were common. But they were not 


all. ‘That giant wader, the Great Blue Heron often flew across 
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the river in advance of us. The White-bellied Swallows mingled 
with the more somber Swifts in their acrial evolutions. 

On the banks on both sides of the river could be seen various 
species of birds. Where the woods came down the water's edge 
Bronzed Grackles were in plenty, some sitting in the trees, others 
walking on the ground. A few Carrion Crows were noticed at 
different places, particularly Shawneetown, Il. and Lewisport, 
Ky. Robins were plentiful. always in good sized flocks: and in 
Illinois particularly, wherever cleared fields edged on the river. 
the Field Lark was heard and occasionally seen, and if these 
fields were bordered with weed patches and bushes the Field 
Sparrow was sure to be there. 

A large covey of Bobwhites flew up in a field near Henderson, 
Ky. at the sound of the boat whistle. while seven or cight miles 
above this place an immense colony of Bank Swallows had found 
summer quarters in a high bank that rose straight from the water 
forty or fifty feet. 

Other birds were noticed which could not be identified and one 
which could well be dispensed with was very easily identified. 
viz. the English Sparrow, found in abundance in every place at 


which the boat stopped, especially the larger towns and cities. 
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COLLECTING OFF THE COAST OF MAINE. 


BY CHAS. 8. BUTTERS, HAVERHILL, MASS. 


HAVE not been in the habit of 
writing for magazines, but per- 
haps some of the readers of the 
O. & O. Semi-ANNUAL would 
like to learn about a trip 1 took 
this spring down the coast. 

A party of ten of us left New- 
buryport, Mass., July 6th, on a 
fishing excursion, but if anvone 


had examined my trunk. they would have found many articles 
that were of no use in a fishing trip:i. e.. four large cigar boxes, 
filled with cotton, drills, blow-pipes. embryo hooks and note: 
books. | went prepared in case anything should turn up, 

On the morning of July Sth. after leaving Portland Harbor, we 
were becalmed off Green Island, about ten miles from the city. 
One of the crew rowed me ashore to see if 1 could find anything 
in the line of specimens. 

When we left the vacht we could not see anything of any birds, 
but as we neared the iskind we could sce birds flving up in all 
directions, which we found, on closer examination, to be Terns. 
Anyone expecting to identify, Tern’s eggs by flushing the bird 
will be most sadly mistaken, 

Upon climbing to the top of the island (which was a small one, 
containing about an acre and a half. about 50 ft. above the sea 
level). | found all the birds had left their nests and were circling 
around overhead, just out of gun range. filling the air with their 
cries, Which they continued to do as long as 1 remained upon 
their domain. 

1 collected about twenty sets of from two to five of the freshest 
eggs. which I think were of the common species. [| found sets 
of three more often than any other. 

After carefully putting on the set marks, | put them in a small 


basket which IT brought from the vacht. 
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The island was covered with a rich growth of grass and weeds, 
two feet in heighth, to within about six feet of the edge of the 
rocks, and on this clear space around the edge of the island, I 
found the nests. They were composed of a little dried grass, laid 
in a small depression on the rocks, no attempt being made at con- 
cealment. All the nests were placed where’ the sun could assist 
in the work of incubation. 

In going back to the boat, I saw on the edge of the bank some 
queer-looking holes, greatly resembling those of the Bank Swal- 
low, but about twice as large. [ put my hand into one of these 
holes about eighteen inches and felt) something very much like 
feathers. I drew it out and found I had a species of Petrel. Upon 
examination, I found it the Leach’s. 

Letting the bird go, 1 put my hand into the hole again and 
found an egg almost buried in the soft, fine dirt. of which the 
bank was composed. — It was chalky-white, with a very fine ring 
of purplish-red spots around the large end: was a fine specimen 
and measured .Sgxt.24. 0 | was very much pleased with my find, 
and in about an hour | had fifteen sets of their eggs. Some of 
them were pure white: others had a ring of spots quite distinet. 
but on most of them the spots were very faint. 

In size they averaged about .Sgxt.24. The number of eggs in 
it set was always one, and [ invariably found the bird at home. 
Sometimes by the time I got into where the nest was, I found 
the bird off the nest, but she would always be in the hole. 

Sometimes I could put my hand under the bird and remove the 
egg, but as a general thing I had to remove the bird first, and feel 
around in the dirt for the egg. In one instance | found young. 
but some of the eggs were badly incubated. 

The birds appeared to be quite torpid when taken out. [ gave 
some of them a toss into the air and they would fall to the ground 
and not make an effort to fly, but would attempt to hide them- 
selves among the grass and underbrush. 

As I did not see any of the birds around, | think they stay at 
home during the day and take their exercise at night. 

The burrows were made in all directions, some very near 
straight, while others were very crooked. In depth, they aver- 
aged about two feet. There was not much of a nest in any of 
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them, consisting of a small amount of dried grass, on which the 
egg is laid. 

When I took the boat and went aboard IT was well satisfied for 
the time I had spent. 

I found on blowing my specimens that they were all the way 
trom fresh eggs to those that were badly incubated, but by careful 
blowing, and with the help of the embryo hook, I was able to 
save most of them. 

I hope later to give some experiences I had, on the same trip. 


further down the coast, among the Gulls. 


NESTING OF THE WILLIAMSON’S SAPSUCKER. 
Sphyrapicus Thyroideus. 
RY WM. G. SMITH, LOVELAND, COLORADO. 


As but little is generally known of the nesting of this species, 
] thought a few lines on the subject would be interesting and 
acceptable to the numerous readers of the O.& O. Semi- ANNUAL, 

Although among the rarest of the Rocky Mountain Pcadaes. 
owing to its aspirations for high altitudes, it is not so common as 
it appears to be, and moreover it is a very shy and quiet bird. 1 
have never heard it make but a faint chirp and only then when in 
flying from tree to tree: but his unmistakable noise when at work 
divulges its presence to the initiated. He does but very little tap- 
ping but makes a succession of burr—ing sounds, and generally 
in an old dead tree. which may be heard at a long distance, but 
the direction is not so easily ascertained, as the vibrations from 
hill to hill are very deceiving, and I am not the only one that has 
been led in an exactly opposite direction, to find out vour error 


after a half-mile climb, that the bird is on the hill vou have just 


left. 
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They arrive from the south early in May, and by the 4th of 
June (last year) I found a set of five eggs, which appears to be 
about the full complement, as they were slightly incubated. | 
took two sets of four the day previous; all placed in hollow pine 
trees and deposited on a few chips. The entrance hole was very 
small and eggs placed about a foot from aperture, and in one in- 
stance at the extreme top of a tree, fully 7o feet high. All these 
sets I took at about Soo ft. elevation. On the two following days 
I took three more unfinished sets at a higher elevation, 1-3 and 2-2. 
proving that the higher altitude and consequently colder atmo- 
sphere checks them somewhat. The eggs are pure white, of un- 
iform shape and average 15-16x11-16. 

Being badly in need of skins of that species, I collected most of 
of the old birds ; among them was one female that the red throat- 


mark very plainly (I never observed any trace of it before.) Her 


mate was the most beautiful specimen I ever saw, and that same 
pair occupied the high tree. Perhaps vanity led them to select 
such an exalted position. 

None of those I took were less than 15 feet high, but I once 
found a nest of young only a few feet from the ground, so that 


high nesting is not entirely a rule with them. 
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THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 
Aguila Chrysaetos. 
BY GEO. F. BRENINGER, FORT COLLINS, COLORADO. 


Contining myself in the writing of this article exclusively to 
the distribution and nesting of the Golden Eagle (Aguila chry- 
sactos) and such notes that may seem proper in the article in con- 
nection with the bird, I shall endeavor to place before the reader 
as complete a history of this noble bird as is in my power. 

Larimer County contains 4000 square miles. The north-eastern 
portion is made up entirely of barren plains, with irregular out- 
croppings of sand stone that form what is known as ‘Chalk 
Blutls.” **Twin Buttes,” while smaller ones have no particular 
name at all. Here and there dry creeks are encountered that 
carry water only in times of heavy rainfall. At other seasons 
they are perfectly dry. The south-eastern portion is the fertile 
‘Cache la poudre” valley, covered with farms, pastures, ete. The 
greatest part is mountainous, and by going up some little hill on 
the plains, one can see the Snowy Range and Long’s Peak, white 
with snow in mid-summer. Across this lofty range of mountains 
we find we still have a whole country by itself, nestled down be- 
tween the Medicine Bow and Rabbit Ear range of mountains. 
This also is a portion of Larimer County. This is North Park, 
gooo feet above sea level. 

Over this whole tract of country we meet with the eagle. 
Chalk Bluffs is a noted place for them and for many years eagles 
have lived there and reared their young in peace. | was pointed 
to a high rock that still bears the name of **Eagle Rock.” The 
eagle that inhabits the plains when the month of March ap- 
proaches, is forced to look up as good a nesting site as the coun- 
try will afford. Often an eagle Will locate its nest upon a low 
strata of rocks, within reach of the ground. ‘Those that inhabit 
the mountains find a place more difficult. 

From my present observations I can safely say that there is not 
less than 25 inhabited nests in this one county. I might cite a 
hundred cases of my encounters with them, one time in particular 
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when I fully expected to secure my birds. It was one evening, 
late in September, after the last shadows of the sun were fast 
disappearing. 1 was driving slowly up and around a bend in a 
deep canon, carelessly looking about at the different Magpie’s 
nests, from which I had taken eggs the spring before. In the top 
of a tall cotton-wood tree, 1 saw the dark forms of two large 
eagles, quietly perched among its lofty branches. I was very 
anxious to obtain a pair for my collection and I was soon upon 
the ground: a quick aim with a 12 guage collecting gun rewarded 
me only with a handful of feathers. 

On the 3d day of May, 18587, 1 met my first eagle’s nest. 
Since that time I have seen a great many. My trip was more for 
a series of Magpie’s eggs than anything else, and the country was 
new and strange to me. | had traveled all the forenoon and 
most of the afternoon without finding a house where I might get 
my dinner. About 4 0’clock IT saw my desire in view: about a 
mile down the canon I saw a house, and for it I started. fatigued 
and almost exhausted with hunger. I asked of the lady if I 
might take supper there. Stating my object of collecting, | 
soon learned that there was an eagle’s nest near by, and also a 
nest of our large Western Hlorned Owl. This last knew was 
too late for. 

My repast was finished, charges paid, and | was again on the 
road, feeling a great deal better than I had felt an hour previous. 
My mind was all turned with the desire of finding that cagle’s 
nest the lady spoke of at the house by the wayside. My eves 
were carefully scanning the top of a long and high ledge of brown 
sand-stone, least I should see the male bird pluming himself or 
sitting in repose on some isolated point. [soon found him. My 
object was to start the bird, and he would invariably fly by the 
eyrie where the female was covering her eggs or young, as the 
case might be. For the first time in my career as a naturalist, | 
beheld before me an eagle’s nest. My anxiety was raised to the 
highest pitch and I lost no time in casting off all my unnecessary 
equipments, including my coat. Taking my gun, I began my 
ascent by a winding detour to an opening by which I expected to 
reach the top. 1 was pushing my way still harder and faster after 
I saw the female leave the nest.” The cliff was 100 ft. from top 
to bottom: 75 {t. up was the nest, on a shelving rock, and 25 to 
the nest from the top. 
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From the top I looked over. There were no eggs, but two 
downy young, scarcely two days old. I got the young by means 
of a rope, and shot the old bird. By this time it had grown quite 
dark, ant I was several miles from a house. There was nothing 
left but to spend the night on top of that lonely mountain. — | 
gathered together a large pile of dry cedar wood and built a fire, 
with the intention of keeping it burning all night, as the night air 
was quite chilly and nothing to protect me from the cold but my 
overcoat. 1 put my birds close to my head to keep the wildcats 
and wolves from carrying them away and laid myself down to 
sleep. The silence of the night was broken at intervals by the 
dismal howling of wolves and hooting of owls. Now and then 
I would have to replenish my fire. 

Through the last half of the night I was brought to my feet 
rather hurriedly. Some wolves had gathered in a little hollow 
which was not more than So yards away. They made themselves 
known by a succession of vells that echoed from hill to hill. 1 
could have discharged my gun, but thought | would not waste the 
charge, and in case they ventured too near T would try and mark 
one down.. 

The test of the night was spent in about the same manner, 
with an eager desire for morning. | had looked alone the brow 
of the hill to the east for hours, that | might see that faint. vellow 
line along the horizon and welcome the approaching day. Long 
before sunrise, with my eagle under my arm, an eagle in each 
of my overcoat pockets and my gun over my shoulder, 1 started 
for my breakfast. The memory of the nest and the taking of the 
eagles is still fresh on my mind, while the bird is mounted with 
full spread of wings and holds its place in my museum room as 
the largest of its kind there. 

I might add that I took a beautiful sect of two eggs from the 
same nest last spring, on the same day [ visited a place known as 
**Eagle Rock.” [saw the nest so far up its rugged sides that. it 
appeared only a speck against the rock. My companion and my- 
self were riding true mountain horses and by circuitous riding we 
at length halted and tied our horses to the last pine tree that grew 
on that side of the mountain. We had avoided the cliff itself and 
ridden around and made half of the ascent, but still the nest was 
200 yards from where we stood and fully 150 feet higher. 1 
looked at the nest, its elevation, and turning to my companion, 
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I said, **we will never reach that nest.” But some one had once 
achieved the feat by securing the eggs from the nest. We must 
go on by all means, clambering over rocks, up and down. We 
seated ourselves to rest. In the meantime the eagle had flown 
from the nest and was circling far up in the blue sky. Having 
reached the narrow shelf or ledge on which the nest was located, 
my companion left me to finish the task, if it should ever be fin- 
ished. I crept on all fours along that ledge, 300 feet from the 
bottom, till I came to a place too narrow for me. The nest was 
directly above. The sticks which had dropped from age and de- 
cay lay scattered before me, vet I could go no further and gave it 
up as Jost. This evyrie was beyond the reach of shot from either 
wtbove or below, the top being so sharp and cragged that no man 
could stand there to lower a rope. 

It has often been said that whenever obtainable or in fact in any 
mountainous country that the Golden Eagle always selects for a 
nesting site some shelving rock on the face of a high rock or cliff. 
True: but this rule must not stand as one to be relied upon. All 
of the eagle nests which I have seen were built in just such out- 
of-way places, out of the reach of man, on cliffs of rock, with the 
exception of one. This one particular nest is built in the forks 
of an aspen tree, in a gulch down the side of Independence Mt., 
North Park. I happened there on the 2 day of December, 1888. 
An elevation of nearly 10,000 feet at that time of the vear made 
everything have the appearance of winter. A’ storm had just 
been prevailing, the ground was covered with snow, and the huge 
nest, 40 feet up in the forks of the aspen tree was quite a conspic- 
uous object, so much so, that when [ made inquiries at the ranch 
below, into the history of the nest, I was told that a pair of Black 
(Golden) Eagles had brought forth their young in that nest, un- 
molested, for many years past. 

This mountain carries quite a record. Many years before 
stock raising and cattle kings commanded the mountain and = sur- 
rounding country, a party of miners, seeking for wealth from the 
bosom of the earth, found the mountain rich in gold, and some 
excellent placer diggings might be founded. With hope and skill 
a few log cabins were put together and sluices made, preparatory 
to treating the ground that bore such rich indications. They had 
scarcely commenced their work when they were swept down 
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upon by a hostile band of Ute Indians. Some of the party es- 
caped, while not a few were forced to suffer death by the hands 
of their foes. Independence Mt. still stands in bold relief against 
a cold sky and cattle graze in the valley below. 

The Indian has fled before the onward stride of civilization, 
but the work of that couragious little band of miners still stands 
to show what once happened. The dark traces of the life blood 
of some victim still clings to the walls. The sluices have grown 
wide and deep from the swelling torrents of spring rain. A few 
old Silver-tipped Range Bears and Mountain Lions make the 
laws to suit themselves, while the Golden Eagle soars high above 
the mountain crest, and rests and plumes himself on some points 
that hold snow and ice ten months in the vear and secures his 
living by capturing rabbits, grouse and prairie dogs. 

Seated at my desk, | can look up and see a rock that holds the 
evrie of an eagle. A little farther on around the bend is another. 
Near the old 7L. horse ranch is a nest that has been used for 
many years, and is seldom seen, except by cowboys in the spring 
round-up. On Maynard Flats there are nests which have been 
abandoned years since on account of being nearly on the ground. 
The sticks of one of these nests would be sufficient to load an 
ordinary farm wagon, or enough fuel to last some needy family 


a week. 


THE NIDIFICATION OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 


BY W. RAINE, TORONTO, CANADA. 


There are upwards of fifty species of Eagles at present known : 
but only two species are residents of North America, the Golden 
Eagle and the Bald Eagle. The latter only inhabits North Amer- 
ica but the Golden Eagle is cosmopolitan, being found in the 
mountainous regions of Europe, Africa, Asia and America. In 
America the Golden Eagle is most numerous among the moun- 
tains of California and British Columbia, and is also known to 
breed in Pennsylvania, New York, New England and Quebec. 

Although I was never fortunate enough to take a clutch of the 


eggs of this noble bird from the nest, still T have a large series of 
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thirty eggs, collected in California and Asia Minor, and I hope 
the following extracts taken from letters sent me by my Asia 
Minor collector will prove interesting to my readers. 

The Golden Eagle is abundant amongst the mountainous re- 
gions of Asia Minor, and, as they are never disturbed, they do 
not always make their evries in the most inaccessible crags, near 
the mountain top, but sometimes have their nests in comparitably 
low cliffS. usually selecting a ledge of rock which commands an 
extensive view over the plains below. Their nests are made of 
sticks, sods, bones, feathers, ete. : a massive structure, and as the 
eagle returns every year to the old nest and repairs and adds to it, 
it sometimes is so large that it would fill a cart. They often select 
a ledge of rock near the nest for their larder, and here the parent 
eagles store up food which they bring from the plains below. 

Early in March my collector set out with two Turks, all three 
mounted on mules, taking along with them ropes, an iron crow- 
bar and provisions for a fortnight sojourn among the mountains, 
as they intended visiting the haunts of the eagles and vultures. 
After travelling all day they reached the foot of the precipice and 
pitched their tent for the night. Early next morning they began 
to look out for eagles, and seeing a pair soaring over a crag, it 
mile off, they hastened thither and found the nest in the cliff, half 
way up. One of the Turks, a young man as nimble as a goat, 
scaled the cliff trom below and reached the nest and two eggs. 
which he brought to ferra firma in satety. 

These two eggs are now before me: they are a handsome 
clutch, ground color grevish-white, finely speckled all over with 
rusty brown, towards the smaller end are large patches of lilac 
grev and upon these are blotches of rich sienna and dark blotches 
of vandyke brown. Size 3.20x2.50: 2.952.358. The same day 
my collector and his Turkish friends took two more clutches and 
several of the Egyptian Vulture. 

Next day they ascended to the top of a precipice, a few miles 
away, and began fixing their ropes to the crowbar, which was 
stuck in the ground near the top of the cliff! They descended, 
on several occasions securing several clutches of the Golden 
Eagle and Vulture, but this process is daring and dangerous, for 
if the rope breaks or slips the climber runs great risks of being 
mangled upon the rocks at the base of the cliffs. 
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The Golden Eagles’ nests are never close together, a mile or 
two of cliff separates one nest from another; but the nests of 
Egyptian Vultures are found close together, one crag containing 
aus many as nine nests. For several days my collector visited all 
the cliffs within ten miles of their camp, and then they went fur- 
ther back in the mountains amongst the higher peaks. Here they 
secured several clutches of Golden Eagle and three of the Lem- 
mergever or Bearded Vulture. This bird inhabits the highest and 
wildest mountain crags. It rivals the Condor of the Andes in 
size; its expanded wings measure 12 feet. Its nest is like that of 
the Golden Eagle, and its eggs, two in number, are similar in 
color to those of the Eagle, whitish in ground color; but heavily 
splashed and blotched with shades of brown. The eggs are large, 
averaging 4x3 Inches. 

After spending nearly two weeks among the mountain crags, 
my collector and his assistants returned home with their spoils, 
and the specimens were in due time forwarded to me, and an open 
drawer now before me contains the following eggs collected dur- 
ing their expedition: 30 eggs of Golden Eagle, 4 Imperial Eagles, 
45 Egyptian Vultures, 4 Griffon Vultures, 6 Lemmergevers, beside 
several clutches of Falcons, Hawks and Buzzard. The following 
are the sizes of eggs selected from thirty specimens: Two of the 
largest specimens measure 3.20x2.50 and 3.20x2.38: two of the 
roundest eggs measure 2.95X2.37 and 3.00x2.38 ; two of the srnal- 
lest measuring 2.50x2.30 and 2.55x2.20. 

Out of this series two clutches contain three eggs each: the 
rest of the nests contained only two eggs, which appears to be 
the regular number. The ground color of the egg is grevish- 
white and the markings vary to a great extent. One clutch is 
richly blotched with lilac at the smaller ends, this color covering 
the entire ends of the eggs. Another clutch is heavily spotted 
and blotched with rusty brown and neutral tint at the thick end 
of the egg. All the eggs are more or less mottled and spotted 
with lilac-grey under shell markings, on the top of which are 
spots and blotches of different shades of brown. One of the 
thirty eggs is white, unspotted like a Bald Eagle’s. The eggs 
of the Golden Eagle average larger than those of the Bald species. 

In California the Golden Eagle usually nests in trees. The 
nests are very bulky. composed of large sticks, the top cushioned 
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with straw, leaves and grass. The eggs are often difficult to reach 
as the nest is from four to five feet in diameter and overhangs to 
such an extent that it is no easy matter for one who is clinging to 
the tree-top to put his hand over the nest to reach the eggs. The 
only way left is to break away part of the nest, and this is so 
strongly built that the collector is nearly exhausted before he feels 
his hand touching the eggs. 

A set of two eggs collected in California March 20, 1888, are 
white in ground color, spotted and sprinkled all over with rusty 
brown, and under shell marking of lavender grey. Size 2.85x2.25 
and 2.9Ox2.20. 

Eagles are destructive but not cruel birds, for although they de- 
prive many birds and beasts of their lives, they effect this purpose 
with a single blow, sweeping down upon the doomed creature 
aud striking it so fiercely with the death-dealing talons that the 
Victim is instantaneously killed with the shock. The Eagle never 
uses its beak for the purpose of killing its prey. Instances have 
been known when the Eagle has seized and attacked human be- 
ings. A few vears ago one attacked a traveler on a lonely moun- 
tain road in Germany, but he seized the bird by the neck and 
strangled it. not before it had done considerable damage to his 
clothes. legs and arms. Prof. Wilson tells a touching story of a 
Golden Eagle descending and carrying off an infant, whose moth- 
er had laid it beside a hayveock while she was working in the har- 
vest field close by. The eagle was traced to its evrie in the pree- 
ipice, some distance off. and the poor mother, blind to all danger 
in her efforts to recover her babe, safely scaled the precipice. high 
up in which the nest was place: though no man, however skillful 
a cragsman, had ever dared attempt the ascent. Here the mother 
found her child alive and unhurt, and clasping it to her arms, she 
descended again—a more perilous feat still; reached the ground 
in safety and then swooned away. 

The Golden Eagle is fond of fish. One in Scotland was found 
drowned, attached to a large pike: it had pounced upon the fish 
and being unable to extricate itself was drawn under and drowned. 

The Eagle is long-lived like the Raven: one lived in captivity 
at Vienna to over one hundred vears old. This species is mono- 
gamous, keeping themselves to a single mate, living together in 
perfect harmony through their lives. Should, however, one get 
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killed, the survivor soon finds a new mate and returns with it to 
the old haunts. The females are always larger than the males. 

The Golden Eagle does not nest in this part of Canada, but 
bree ts in the neighborhood of Quebec. Several have been killed 
here in this district and one was captured on the river Humber, 
four miles west of the city of Toronto. It lived in confinement 
some time. The color of this bird is rich blackish-brown on the 
greater part of the body, the head and neck being covered with 
feathers of a rich gollen-red, which gives the bird its name. The 
legs ant thighs are grevish-brown, the tail dark grey, with dark 
bars across it. The cere and feet are vellow ; legs feathered down 
to the toes. In its immature plumage the Golden Eagle has 
a different aspect and formerly puzzled many naturalists. who 
took it to be a separate species. [ts color is reddish-brown, legs 
and sides of the thighs nearly white and the tail white for the first 
three-quarters of its length. The length of an adult female is 3 


feet, 6 inches, and expanse of her wings is 9 feet. 
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THE AMERICAN LONG-EARED OWL. 


Asio Wilsontanus. 
BY DR. W. 8. STRODE, BERNADOTTE, ILL. 


This interesting Badonide is not uncommon in suitable local- 
ities throughout the state of Illinois. From its shy and retiring 
habits it is not often met with by the casual observer. In thick 
groves and belts of young timber, bordering sloughs and small 
streams of water, it is most often seen. 


\\\ 


AMERICAN LONG-EARED OWL. 


In the Spoon River region of central Illinois, its eggs should 
be sought for from the middle to the end of March. The number 
of eggs seems to vary in different localities. In the eastern states 
three or four is the usual number. In the western states five is 
the average and six not uncommon. 

In the spring of 1887 I found two nests, one containing four 
and the other five fresh eggs. In ’SS two nests were found, each 
containing five eggs, some of them partly incubated, and, as | 
shall hereafter show, this record was beaten during the collecting 
season just passed. 
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On April 22d, Sg, after making a professional visit afoot, I 
found myself ten miles from the village of Bernadotte, a fine 
collecting territory lying between me and my destination. About 
one-half the distance was along a small creek bottom, lined on 


either side by an occasional belt or grove of a dense growth of 


young oak timber. 

With the hope of finding the nest of a **Zebra” Woodpecker, 
(.VWelaner pes carolinus) or of the Hairy, ( Drvobates villosus) or 
possibly that of the Screecher, (.Wegascops asio) 1 was closely 
scanning every old willow and any other likely looking tree that 
came in my way. 

A few rods off to the right of the creek, I finally discovered quite 
a bulky nest, which had the unmistakable appearance of being 
occupied by a bird of some kind. From my position on the side 
hill below, no sign of life could be seen about the structure; but 
as I approached the foot of the tree, an apparition of long ears 
and yellow eves appeared over the edge of the nest and peered 
curiously down at me. 

Buckling on my climbers I commenced the ascent, the owl re- 
miatining on the nest till half the distance to it was climbed. This 
fact led me to diagnose young birds, which conclusion was 
verified when I reached it, finding six baby owls of different 
sizes, all in the downy plumage. The nest also contained one 
Meadow Mouse (Avicola riparius.) Wearing a eat-like sound 
behind me on the side hill, | turned around to see what it pro- 
ceeded from, when | was surprised to perceive one of the old 
owls on the ground, tumbling about among the leaves as though 
both legs were broken. 

About forty feet away in another tree 1 discovered a new-look- 
ing crow’s nest, but up to this time no crows in sight, when 
suddenly the owners of the nest appeared upon the scene, and 
discovering the owl tumbling about upon the ground, at once 
sounded the tocsin of alarm. In five minutes half a hundred 
crows were on hand to help expel this intruder. Coming down 


the owl tree | went up to the crows’ nest to see what it might 
contain. | found in it five bare-bodied black imps, their red 
mouths widely opened, mutely, vet eloquently begging for some- 
thing to eat. 

In the meantime the owl had arisen from the ground and flown 
to a distant part of the wood, followed by all the crows except 
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two or three that remained to pay their respects to me. I did not 
care to molest either the owls or the crows, and getting down 
from the tree went on my way looking for further finds. 

A quarter of a mile from these nests I came to another, from 
which I had taken last year a set of five crow’s eggs. As soon 
as it came in sight, I could see that it was occupied, and on giving 
the tree a vigorous kick, a Long-eared Owl flew from the nest 
and perched upon a limb a few rods away. Quickly ascending, 
I found six young owls, also in the downy plumage, and on mov- 
ing them about I found also one addled egg. The queer actions 
of the old birds, for the male had appeared, now attracted my no- 
tice. They were on a limb close together and seemed to be con- 
sulting as to what was best to be done under the circumstances. 
Swaying their bodies from side to side and bowing to each other 
in a most grotesque manner, every few seconds they gave utter- 
ance to sounds that closely imitated the quarrelings of a couple of 
tom cats upon a back vard fence. 

Finally they seemed to have settled upon a plan to attract my 
attention and get me down from their nest. Jumping downw ard 
from limb to limb till they neared the ground, they tumbled into 
the leaves and rolled about in an apparently agonizing condition. 
To assist them in carrying out the deceit I rapidly descended, but 
when I reached ferra firma they were nowhere to be seen. In 
this nest there was also one Meadow Mouse and the half of an 
other. A few hundred yards further on | secured from a cavity 
in a half-dead willow four crystal-white eggs of the Zebra Wood- 
pecker, and so my trip was not without an oological treasure. 

But this experience with this, the most cat-like of the owls set 
me to reflecting, and the queries that arose in my mind were about 
on these lines: Why do the crows pay but little attention to the 
owls so long as they remain still or sit quietly upon their own 
nest ; vet the moment one takes to wing are thrown into a perfect 
trenzy of excitement? And why is it if the owls are vo destructive 
of bird life as many suppose, that they do not occasionally purloin 
young crows in the absence of the old birds, or, like the Indian, 
have they not yet come to crow? And also if field mice is the 
principal food of this owl, and it required on an average one 
mouse for each young owl every twenty-four hours, how many 
would be required to “satisfy this brood of twelve for twenty-one 
days? 

And further, I could not help but think what a find these thir- 
teen would have been had I happened along here three weeks 
sooner; but I solaced myself with the thought that these groves 
would be a famous place to collect in next March. 
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NOTES ON BREEDING HABITS OF BROWN- 
HEADED NUTHATCH AT THOMAS- 
VILLE, GEORGIA. 


BY C.J. PENNOCK, KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


The following data was taken last spring (1889) while in the : 


south and is copied from my rough notes under dates as there 
made. 

March 9. This species I find abundant here in the pine woods 
region, almost as plentiful as any other. It is everywhere, and 
generally, excepting when nesting, several individuals are found 
in company. They are quite as industrious as their larger kin, 
the White-bellied Nuthatch, which is also found here, and much 
more active and erratic. There notes are a curious combination ; 
at times closely resembling the jerky effort of a flving Goldfinch. 
but in the case of the Nuthatch produced while at rest, at least 
while on a tree, for it is seldom that one is observed at rest. Again 
it has a plaintive, almost querulous string of notes, or really a 
song quite pleasing, particularly when three or four are heard in 
company. one following the other, or perhaps lapping over each 
other. This is probably the love song. as | have never heard it 
in the fall or early winter. 

They commence preparations for nesting in this locality early 
in February, at least so I noted this year: however, last season | 
failed to note any nesting up to time of my departure, March 8, 
but I am inclined to think I overlooked them. This vear I saw 
first pair digging February 3. but up to present date many pairs 
have not laid. 

I am inclined to think the season has much to do with the time 
of laying: February this vear being wet and cold. which seemed 
to delay the work. A few pairs, however, as indicated later, 
made the best of the early warm days at beginning of the month, 

The locality chosen is usually in’ an open field near timber, 
occasionally in the woods: the site a dead stump, tree or stub, 
externally with a bark or shell hard enough to be secure, and in- 
ternally decayed and soft enough so that the labor of excavating 
is not difficult after the entrance has been completed. 
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The opening is not over 1 1-2 inches in diameter ; the cavity us- 
ually a foot or more deep—a few much less—and does not run far 
back, but follows down, generally obliquely, close under the 
bark, or outside laver of hard wood, the next, therefore, being 
not directly under the opening. 

Several that I have examined were composed of a considerable 
mass of shredded cocoons, hair, soft decayed wood and cotyledous 
of pine. 

March 12. <A nest taken to-day with five eggs was placed di- 
rectly under the entrance, and not more than six inches deep. but 


this is not the usual way. 


A second nest found to-day had four young, just hatched, and 
one egg. <A crack in the stub which extended to the cavity was 
chinked or caulked effectually with lichens, cocoons and wool, to 
exclude light and air, I suppose. I have noticed the same on 
other occasions. 

Another set of five taken to-day were perfectly fresh, and other 
nests found nearly completed by middle of February have not 
yet been laid in. 

March 16. One nest with six fresh eggs was in a dead stump. 
hole on east side, four feet from ground, nest directly under open- 
ing, cavity about ten inches deep, three inches from front to back 
and four to five inches wide. This nest was composed almost 
exclusively of fine cotyledous. 

Another nest carefully examined to-day was composed of about 
three-quarters of the cotyledous, balance largely of torn cocoons. 
a little soft wood and some lichens. 

Another was placed behind a large flake or section of decayed 
sap wood, which was four feet or more long and extending less 
than one-quarter of the way around the body of the tree, and al- 


most detached from main trunk. There was no opening proper 


g fissure for the 


to this nest, the birds using the natural or existin 


purpose. 
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March 19. About sunset visited a nest of this species, in a 
stub eight feet high in a grove back of our house. On rapping 
on the trunk, three old birds flew out and I was surprised to find 
a nest with six fresh eggs.* The cavity in this case was much lar- 
ger than common, there being really two recesses, one for the nest 
and one vacant, all joined, or rather a widening at bottom larger 
than the nest occupied. 

March 23. To-day took two sets of eggs, six and seven re- 
spectively, perfectly fresh. They were near where I had torn 
open holes before nests were built and may have been same birds 
rebuilding. 

The set of seven was in a dead tree which stood in pond* in a 
wood, but near the edge: the other was in a stump less than two 
feet high, very small, and the opening to nest not over sixteen 
inches from the ground. 

From a number of eggs collected, I find five eggs to be the 
most common number, six is frequently laid, four not uncom. 
monly and seven seemed to be rare. From Mr. Brimley’s article 
referred to, it will be seen they found the nesting sites in the 
majority of cases in ou close to water, which I take to be from 
the fact that in his locality such conditions more generally furnish 
the proper conditions of decayed timber, while in the more south- 
ern locality or account of the system of agriculture, such timber 


is found in cultivated fields, regardless of the nearness to water. 


However, be the cause what it may, | found a large majority of 


nests in an “open field near the woods,” as many of my data 
blanks bear record. 
The eggs vary considerably in size and color, as is the case 


with those of all the Nuthatches. 


*See Ornithologiat and Oologist, October, 1889, Brimley on ‘Nesting Site of Brown-headed 
Nuthatch,” and comments by “C. J. P.”’ in Jan. 90 number same magazine. 
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HOW THE COOPER’S HAWK HUNTS HIS PREY. 


BY H. BRIMLEY, RALEIGH, 


I have, on four different occasions, had the pleasure of being a 
close spectator of a Cooper’s Hawk in pursuit of his prey. The 
way he did it was much the same in each case; below I give a 
short description of how it was done. 

About four years ago this fall 1 was 
ire hunting along a small creek in some 
rather thick woods. Suddenly from 
the rising ground behind me I heard 
succession of whistling notes—I 
might almost say  screams—giving 
me the idea of a bird in great fright. 
Turning quickly, I saw the maker of 
the music, in the shape of a Towhee, 
darting through the bushes for all he 
was worth, while not more than 
three feet behind him sailed a Coop- 
er’s Hawk, likewise apparently doing 
all he knew in the way of flying. 
The scene was a novel one to me 


then, having never previously seen 


any hawk in pursuit of its prey at 
COOPER'S HAWK. such close quarters, and I watched 

the chase for a moment betore mak- 

ing any move in the matter. The Towhee continued his screams 
and the Hawk kept up the chase ; both, seemingly flying at a tre- 
mendous pace, the Cooper looking extra long and thin as he 
stretched out in pursuit of his quarry. What the result would 
have been I cannot tell as a shot from my gun at the Hawk (which 
I missed) stopped the race. In this case the shadow was rather 
deep in the woods and I did not have as clear a view as on subse- 
quent occasions but the idea given me by what I did see was that 
both birds were flying very fast and that the Hawk was gaining. 
Chase No. 2 was after a Bob-white. I was returning from 
hunting one morning, following a wagon road through the woods, 
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when suddenly several scattered quail crossed the road just in 
front of me flying low and very rapidly. Perhaps fifty yards be- 
hind the first comers came a; single one, screaming as he came, 
and close behind him flew a Cooper’s Hawk. Anyone who 
knows how fast Bob-white can travel when well scared can guess 
at the gait of the two birds, the hawk apparently keeping up with 
the quail. Just before crossing the road, which they would have 
crossed within twenty-five yards of where I stood, the quail 
darted into a thicket of bamboo briars and the Cooper swung on- 
to a perch a few feet from the ground and not far away. I 
watched for a few minutes to see if anything else would occur, 
but as the play seemed to be over, I shot the hawk and so broke 
up the combination. 


Spring before last | was egging in rather a rough piece of coun- 
try—swamp would not be a misnomer. It was some distance 
above the head of a millpond, but the water backed up far enough 
to cause the creek to run in several channels and to make the 
walking between a mixture from ankle to knee deep, wading in 
sand and mud. I was toiling along in this elysium when a soli- 
itary Sandpiper dashed by me from behind, and as in the previous 
cases mentioned, he was pursued by a Cooper’s Hawk. But he 
seemed to have his wits about him and dodged and darted back 
and up and down with lightning-like rapidity. The hawk was 
in close chase and I thought he was about to take his quarry when 
the Sandpiper gave a quick dart downward and out of sight be- 
hind some bushes—a splash in the water—and a few seconds atter- 
wards I saw the hawk flying quietly away. I don’t think he got 
the **piper,” but Iam not certain. I think that the Sandpiper, 
getting hard pressed, dashed downward into the creek and dived, 
this being the splash I heard. This Sandpiper worked hard for 
his liberty and I hope he got what he so well deserved. 

Fourthly and lastly. I was hunting around some marshy 
ground last spring, a particularly favorite place for Wilson's 
Snipe. I was after King Rails at the time and snipe were not 
my object that morning. The marshy ground was fringed with 
a thick growth of alder willows, some twelve or fifteen feet high. 
My dog was working along the edge of the willows and flushed 


a snipe. Most people know with what a ‘get there” kind of 


flight a snipe rises from the marsh, and when I say that the snipe 
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had not cleared six feet of space before a Cooper’s Hawk, that 
had been sitting in the bushes just above the snipe’s stamping 
ground, was in full chase, one can imagine how quick and watch- 
ful the hawk must have been. The snipe let himself out for all 
he knew in flying but as they passed me at about thirty yards dis- 
tance the hawk seemed to be gaining rapidly, although to all ap- 
pearances not flying half as fast as the snipe. The hawk appeared 
to get within three feet of his prey when I was completely aston- 
ished by his sheering off the line of flight, and sailing gracefully 
round to return from whence he came, giving up the hunt just as 
his prey seemed within his grasp. He sailed by me as he came 
back within easy shot, but I let him go. I thought he deserved 
his life after his disappointment. 

I gather from the foregoing experience that Cooper’s Hawk has 
to work hard for a living and is subject to many bitter disappoint- 
ments. Also that he flies about twice as fast as he appears to 


when pursuing other birds. 


JULY PRIZE QUESTIONS. 


Last July’s **Ten Prize Questions” were not so earnestly con- 
tested for as the preceeding ones and we have decided to drop 
them altogether. Following is a list of the winners and the 
prizes they received : 

Mr. Chas. E. Cram, Davenport, Iowa, won the first prize, an 
egg of the Snowy Owl; the second prize, a set of eggs of the 
Carolina Chickadee, went to Mr. W. E. Burnett, Bradford, Pa.. 
and the third prize, a copy of the O. & O. Semi- ANNUAL, went 
to Mr. D. H. Van Pelt, Lansingburgh, N. Y. 


We would be pleased to give a list of many other competitors 


worthy of mention, but space will not allow. 
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In assuming control of the O. & O. S. A., it is fitting that I 
should address a few remarks to its readers. 

The editorial field is entirely a new one to me, and it is with 
some misgivings that I write this, my first in the line. The 
magazine has met with a reception that has assured the publisher 
that it is valued by the Ornithological public. Mr. Foote has 
reasons to be well pleased with his venture. It has been fully 
up to the standard on which it was established, and I trust the 
cordial support that has been extended to him in the past will not 
be withheld now. 

It is proposed to make the current volume and all future vol- 
umes fully equal to Volume 1, and it is my earnest wish that all 
who have in any way aided by contributing to the magazine in 
the past will do so in the future, and aid me to place before our 
readers concise and readable matter that will be of value to them. 

The magazine is still under the same management and will be 
conducted in all respects as heretofore. 

A number of articles of merit were received too late for this 
issue, but will be used in the July issue. 


* 


At present there seems to be quite a boom in progress in the 
line of new publications relating to Ornithology and Oology. 
The first number of the Wolverine Naturalist is at hand and 
presents a very creditable appearance. The American Osprey, 
Ashland, Ky., Paul B. Haskell, Publisher; and the 
land Naturalist by George H. Clark, 53 Hanover St., Brookline, 
Mass., are advertised to appear in January. Mr. F. W. Stack’s 
Oological Instructions is also announced to appear in January. 
The Zoon will be issued as a quarterly in the future and will be 
illustrated. 
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ORNITHOLOGIST & OOLOGIST, Boston, Mass. F. B. 
Webster, Publisher. Monthly, at $1.00 per year. Size, 7x10 1-2, 
r6pp. Under the editorial management of J. Parker Norris, 
F. B. Webster and Frank A. Bates. 


WEST AMERICAN SCIENTIST, San Francisco, Cal. 
Samuel Carson & Co., Publishers. Monthly, 22pp, $1.00 a year. 
Edited by Chas. Russell Orcutt. Official organ of the San Diego 
Society of Natural History. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, Riverside, Cal. E. M. Haight, 
Editor, Monthly, r2pp, at 35¢. a year. Devoted to Philately, 


Numismatics, Natural History, Antiquities and Bric-a-brac. 


OOLOGIST’S EXCHANGE, New York City. Arthur E. 
Pettit, Chairman. Monthly, 4pp, at 20c. a year. In connection 
with the Dee. issue is a supplement—a full page engraving, 
*Wilson, the Ornithologist.” 

WOLVERINE NATURALIST, Kalamazoo, Mich. Morris 
Gibbs, Editor. Monthly, 12pp, at joc. a vear. Official organ of 
the Kalamazoo Naturalists Association. 

THE NATURALIST, Kansas City, Kas. R. B. Trouslot 
& Co., Publishers. R. B. Trouslot, Editor. Monthly, 50c. per 
year. Size, 9x12. Devoted to all branches of Natural History. 

O. & O. DIRECTORY, San Jose, Cal. E. L. Menefee and 


Fred Corless, Publishers. Containing the names of many of the 


principal collectors in the U. S., Canada and Great Britain. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE 


WILSON ORNITHOLOGICAL CHAPTER 


OF THE 


Agassiz Association. 


The object of our organization is to facilitate intercommuni- 
cation for our members, aiding our progress by the exchange of 
notes and observations, and to advance the interest in, and know- 
ledge of, our native birds, by the reports of the members and the 
publication of the results. 

We wish to secure from each locality alist of all birds found 
there. and full descriptions of all sets of eggs found, and habits 
observed. In addition to this information regarding all birds, 
the Thrushes, Warblers and Bluebird will receive special atten- 
tion during the coming season. 

To all ornithologists who desire to aid the progress of ornithol- 
ogy by reporting their observations, we extend a cordial invitation 
to become members of the Chapter. Many notes are annually 
taken by ornithologists, which, if combined with those taken by 
other observers, will prove of ultimate value, so we hope @// notes 
of interest will be reported. 

During the past vear much has been accomplished. We are 
now organized for active work with a membership of eighty-two, 
thoroughly interested in the progress of the Chapter. State com- 
mittees are now formed in New Hampshire, New York, Wiscon- 
sin, Hlinois, lowa, Indiana and Texas, which, under competent 
ornithologists, are studying their local avi-fauna thoroughly. 

The Melological Committee is under the able direction of Mr. 
S. Willard Bridgham, who has made bird songs a special study. 
The report of this committee, on another page shows what they 
have accomplished in only six months. : 

The Oological Committee, under Secretary Lynds Jones, will 
pay special attention to nesting, while Mr. L. Otley Pindar will 
collect and prepare for us observations relating to geographical 


distribution and migration. 
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It will be readily seen that with these different) branches of 
investigation before us, the most meagre notes, sent to the Presi- 
ident of the Chapter or to the gentlemen assisting in the special 
conunittees, can be turned to some use. 

During the coming season several questions will arise regarding 
changes in our constitution ; the most important being that of the 
division into active and associate members. In all these questions 
we hope every member will carefully consider both sides of the 
subject and vote according to what seems to him to be best for the 
Chapter. It is only by a universal expression of opinion that we 
ean arrive at the right conclusions. Suggestions for the improve- 
ment of our rules and methods are always in order from those 


actively interested in our work. 


ACTIVE AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP. 


The above question now brought forward was carefully con- 
sidered at the organization of the Chapter, but it was then thought 
not to be advisable to adopt it until the membership had increased 
and a general sentiment was awakened in favor of it. 

Within a short time several prominent members have proposed 
the division and the matter will soon be laid before the Chapter 
for decision. The plan has worked well in the American Orni- 
thologists Union since its organization in 1883. The proposition 
is to have the active members consist of a limited number, select- 
ed trom the whole membership by ballot, who shall pay annual 
dues amounting to enough to secure for them all publications for 
the Chapter. 

The associate membership to be governed by the same rules as 
those in force now. 

The election of officers and changes in the constitution being 
made by-the active members. With this exception both classes 
of membership have the same privileges. The advantages of this 
change will be: First, an assured amount will be subscribed for 
the publication of reports. Second, necessary changes can be 
made more quickly than now (about two months being needed at 
present), and the active members being those most interested in 
the Chapter, any changes would be made only when it would be 
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best for all. As it will be possible for any ornithologist, eager to 
advance our knowledge of this science, to become an active mem- 
ber, and the association members being those who aid us by 
reporting all the observations they are enabled to make, but who, 
either from business or any other cause, cannot give as much time 
to the subject of governing the Chapter, as is necessary to intel- 
ligent action, and who now omit to vote when opportunity offers, 
the government of our affairs will not be practically changed 
from the present condition. 

Therefore as the proposed change can do no injury but will give 
more stability to our organization, it should be made, unless a 
stronger sentiment against it should be manifested than any vet 
observed. 

If this plan is adopted, all present members will become active 
members, who qualify for membership within a reasonable time, 
atter which the selection of active from associate members will be 
made by the active members, s2mi-annually, on recommendation 
by the Executive Council. 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE CHAPTER. 


PRESIDENT. 


Richards, J. B. Fall River, Mass. 
SECRETARY. 

Tones, Lynds Grinnell, Iowa. 

Baldwin. Arthur Amboy, Ind. 


Baller, Miss M. 
Barnes, Mrs. S. C. 
Beal, E. Irving 
Bigney, A. J. 
Brass, Frank N. 
Bridgham, S. Willard 
Burns, Frank L. 
Bush, Geo. B. 
Campbell, Robert 
Cantwell, Geo. G. 
Card, Fred 
Carlton, Edward P. 
Chase, Walter 


East Orange, N. J. 
Orange, N. J. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Moore’s Hil!, Ind. 
Kokomo, Ind. 

East Prov. Centre, R. I. 
Berwyn, Pa. 

Fall River, Mass. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Grinnell, Iowa. 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Hanover, N. H. 
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Ciute, C. 

Clute, Willard N. 
Colton, Will N. 
Cousins, Marshall 
Cox, A. M. 

Cram, Chas. E. 
Crosby, W. P. 
Curtis, Fred W. 
Davis, Miss Grace G. 
Donald, John A. 
Edwards, J. Lee 
Ely, Chas. A. 
Estes, Francis T. 
Everett, E. A. 
Fernholz, Eugene, 
Fletcher, Robert 
Foote, W. H. 
French, Lynward 
Greene, [. C. 
Greene, C. W. 
Grindell, A. B. 
Hager, A. R. 
Hartzell, L. B. 
Haskell, C. B. 
Hauger, O. P. 
Holzinger, J. M. 
Homer, Arthur 
Howard, John M. 
Huffman, Sam. M. 
Hussey, Miss Mary D. 
Jacobs, J. Warren 
Johnson, Frank W. 
Jones, Lynds 
Jones, C. A. 

Keck, J. M., A. M. 
Kittredge, Edward L. 
Lewis, John B. 
Martin, E. W. 
Maxfield, C. C. 
McCarmack, F. W. 
McEltresh, Fred 
Miller, Will A., Jr. 
Oldright, Chas. D. 
Peck, E. B. 


Pierson, Miss Carrie A. 


Pindar, L. Otley 


Keokuk, Iowa. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Biddetord, Maine. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Chicago, II. 

Davenport, Iowa. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Decatur, Texas. 
Marshallsville, Ga. 
Perrineville, N. J. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Waseca, Minn. 
Jefferson, Wis. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Platteville, Wis. 
Chicago, Il. 
Crystal Springs, Kansas. 
Kennebunk, Maine. 
Orleans, Ind. 
Winona, Minn. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Chicago, 
Moore’s Hil', Ind. 
East Orange, N. J. 
Glenwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Grinnell, Iowa. 
Grinneli, Iowa. 
Chicago, 
Chardon, Ohio. 
Milford, N. H. 
Eubanks, Ky. 
Medina, Ohio. 
Phaenix, N. Y. 
Leighton, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Il. 
Decatur, Texas. 
Austin, Texas. 
Brockport, N. Y. 
East Orange, N. J. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Plank, Will H. 
Reed, Norris H. 
Remington, H. V.S. 
Richards, J. B. 
Richards, L. D. 


Richardson, Walter L. 


Russell, Roy 

Sage, John IH. 
Santord, Samuel 
Shaw, Hubert G. 
Sherman, Maurice S. 
Smith, Thorn 
Smithwick, J. W. P. 
Strong, Reuben M. 
Vayhinger, Monroe 
Washburn, Perey C. 
Weathern, H. P. T. 
White, Geo. L. 
Willard, Wiil A. 
Zimmerman, Chas. 


Kansas City, Kan. 
Nebraska City, Neb. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Kirkwood, Wis. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Portland, Conn. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Portland, Mich. 
Sans Souci, N. C. 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Hill, Ind. 
Malden, Mass. 
West Farmington, Maine. 
Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
Grinnell, Towa. 
Amboy, Ind. 
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REPORT OF THE MELOLOGICAL COMMITTEE. 


Mr. President and Members of the Chapter: 


Considering that this committee of the Chapter was not organ- 
ized until the latter part of last May, and then with only three 
members, including myself, the work accomplished has been 
quite satisfactory. 

The songs of several of our birds have been investigated, and 


considerable data of a miscellaneous character has been collected : 


but not sufficient to form any tables or deductions, which are, of 


course, very desirable and which we earnestly hope to present 
another season. 

The difficulty in studying the songs of birds intelligently is 
great, and a certain knowledge of their habits and of their com- 
mon, and also of their scientific names is requisite. It also re- 
quires great patience and perseverance. 

In the report now before you we have endeavored to incorporate 
the subject-matter of all data collected by us, and to present it in 
a form satisfactory to all: and if in any way we are mistaken in 
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our statements, we hope that they will be pointed out and ex- 
plained, that we may be more able to avoid them in the future. 

The range of our observations has been extensive, the three 
localities in which data have been collected being Eubanks. Ky.. 
Binghamton, N. Y. and East Providence Centre. R. I. 

Mr. John B. Lewis of Eubanks. Ky.. has sent’ in several 
reports from that locality, from which some very interesting and 
instructive deductions have been made. 

The Blue Yellow-backed Warbler or Parula Warbler ( Com pso- 
thly pis americana) is a tolerably common summer resident in 
that locality. It inhabits deep forests and is seldom seen any- 
where except in the tree-tops. 

It begins to sing on its arrival in the spring, (:\pril 6 to 10) 
and may be heard from that time till about July 3. There are 
two different songs. The first. and by far the most common, is a 
high, fine and very energetic utterance of a series of notes resem- 
bling the syllables **cher-r-r-r-r-rip.” The first syllable is very 
strongly rolled at the end, and the closing *trip” is very much 
emphasized and given a slight falling inflection. The song is 
delivered with all the vim the tiny body of the singer can put into 
it. and the closing syllable is positively jerked out. 

The second song is not uttered with so much energy. and is by 
no means so sharp and shrill. It resembles the syllables **chee- 
chee-chee-chee-cheeah.” the syllables which are in italics are de- 
livered with more force and emphasis than the others and the /as¢ 
syllable receives a falling inflection. 

My observations lead me to think that the first song is the one 
generally uttered during the mating season, and that the second 
form is used more frequently later in the year. It is not probable 
that the height at which the bird is perching has anything to do 
with the difference in the song, although once when the bird was 
observed near the ground it uttered the second form while in the 
low bushes, and resumed the first and more energetic form on re- 
ascending. 

The two forms do not belong to the different sexes, as the same 
bird has often been heard to utter both within less than half a 


minute. 
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The Towhce (Pipilo erythrophthalmus) is a resident species at 
Eubanks, Ky., and is quite abundant, breeding in March and 
April. It is a very industrious and interesting songster. 

The situation generally chosen when singing is the top of a 
tree, at a height of from twenty to sixty feet. 

The song is a clear, sweet combination of whistle and trill. It 
is of moderate power, perhaps should be called loud, and is often 
regularly repeated at short intervals for half an hour at a time, 
without the bird changing its position. 


They begin to sing about February 25, and continue in full song 
all summer. In the spring they sing at all hours of the day, but 
later in the season they are heard more towards sunset. 


The Pine-woods Sparrow ( Peucea @estivalis)is a common sum- 
mer resident at Eubanks, Ky. It frequents the sedge fields and 
meadows. It begins to sing on its arrival in the spring, (March 
20). It sings at all hours of the day, but is at its best in the 
evening from sunset until it is quite darks On several occasions 
these sparrows have been heard singing quite late at night after a 
thunder shower. Asthey have never been heard singing at night 
except after a storm, it is supposed to be caused by the rain hay- 
ing awakened them. 

They sing from the top of a fence, a weed or any other conven- 
ient perch. The song is not very powerful, but sweet, clear and 
far-reaching. It is always uttered slowly and deliberately, and 
carries with it a sense of calm, peace and contentment which 
places it among the sweetest of our native song-birds. 

The song in all its varieties is rather high, the first note is al- 
ways prolonged and the last part is trilled or rippled. 

The Pine-woods Sparrow is an industrious songster in’ the 
spring, when he will repeat his song at intervals of from a quar- 
ter to half a minute almost all day, only stopping long enough 
to feed. After the first of July he only sings in broken snatches, 
and that for the most part in the evening. 

The American Goldfinch tristis) is a common. resi- 
dent at Eubanks, Ky., where it breeds during July and August. 
It has a quite lively song, and a plaintive and exquisitely ten- 
der call-note. The bird has an undulating flight. each undulation 
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being usually accompanied by a repetition of a tender, liquid 
note. of the syllables “chu-chu-chu.” The bird’s voice runs 
down the scale as his body falls through the air. 

Another familiar call, usually uttered while at rest. is a tender, 
liquid whistle, uttered in a questioning tone. ‘The song proper is 
not very loud but is sweet and pleasing. It is roughly illustrated 
by the following syllables: **chua-chua-pece-pece-pece-cha-cha- 
chu-ee.” This is uttered rapidly and in a sweet. rippling voice. 
The foregoing is given as typical of that phase of the song, and 
is sometimes sung exactly as described, but it is generally very 
much modified, being so mixed up and interspersed with extra 
dashes and flourishes as to be scarcely recognizable. 

Mr. Clute, of Binghamton, N. Y.. writes as follows, under 
date of August 20: 

In this section, the majority of summer residents, except the 
Goldfinch and Indigo Bunting have become silent : an occasional 
Field, Song, Chipping or Savannah Sparrow may be heard. 

The last Robin’s song was heard Aug. 1. Numbers of Chip- 
ping Sparrows continued to sing until July 21. The last: Bay- 
winged Bunting was heard July 8. but the bulk stopped singing 
long before that. The last song heard from a Catbird. Bluebird 
or Wilson’s Thrush was on July 8. 

Most of the birds sing liveliest in the early morning, exceptions 
being the Goldfinch, Indigo Bird and especially the House Wren, 
which sings all day. The Wood Pewee, Song Sparrow. Chip- 
ping Sparrow and House Wren also sing at night. As the season 
grows later, bird songs are heard more frequently in the vicinity 
of water. The Brown Thrush occasionally sings its full song on 
the wing, but prebably only during the mating season. 

The Robin has a call exactly like that of the Cedar Waxwing, 
for which it has often been mistaken. The Chickadee’s call of 
**pee-wee” may be easily whistled and used as a decoy. In the 
winter and spring, this call, if repeated, will bring the whole 
flock around within arms length, but in late summer the call only 
has the eflect of starting the whole flock to calling **chick-a-dee- 
dee-dee.” 

Mr. Bridgham reports from East Providence Centre, R. 1., as 


follows: 
The Wood Pewee ( Coxtopus virens) is an abundant summer 
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resident in this locality. All through the early part of summer, 
its notes, **pee-a-wee” and *ta-pee-wee” could be heard at any 
time of day one chose to wander through the woods. Its favorite 
haunts seem to be the tall pine forests with a light undergrowth, 
where it flits about in the branches, just above the tops of the 
bushes, darting about after insects, but making its headquarters, 
so to speak, on some projecting twig, whence it can survey some 
open glade. 

When it is disturbed it calls in a petulant, querulous tone, ut- 
tering only the syllable **pee-ce” with the accent or stress of voice 
on the last part. Towards midsummer its call is uttered less fre- 
quently, and the absence of it is very noticeable. Later in the 
season this call is dropped entirely for a cry resembling the first 
syllable of its ordinary call, and, strange as it may seem, its for- 
mer call, uttered very rapidly, becomes its note of alarm. 

Another prominent bird in this locality is the Kingbird 
(7vrannus tvrannus). It, too, is a common resident, and it 
makes the air resound with its shrill cry all through the season. 
Perched on the tallest birch, by the edge of some river-meadow, 
he will look about for a little while, uttering his cry of **kree” at 
regular intervals of a quarter of a minute, and then he will dart 
off after an insect, after catching which, he will vociferate his 
**kree-kree-kree” as if to let everyone know of it, and then he 
will return to his perch on the birch. Often towards sunset, you 
may see them cruising high in the air, catching gnats and other 
insects that come out at that time. 

Sometimes they have desperate quarrels among themselves or 
with some other bird, and then they use a call differing from the 
other only in being so harsh, resembling more the syllables **tsee- 
tsee-tsee.” The calls of this bird are not musical, but the bird 
itself seems to take great pleasure in repeating them. 

The Blue Jay (Cyaxocitta cristata) is perhaps the most plen- 
tiful of the large birds in this vicinity. Individuals remain here 
all winter, and the woods are full of them in summer. Such 
meetings, such discussions about **pay-ce-pay-ce” no other bird 
would indulge in! Morning, noon or night, rain or shine, the 
azure back of the Jay may be seen disappearing over the tall tops 
of the pines, or picking berries and buds on some swinging 
branch. Seven varieties of calls have been counted. 
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Towards the last of July or the first of August, the American 
Goldfinch makes his appearance. His song resembles that of our 
household canary. except the bell notes are not so full, and peo- 
ple not familiar with him often mistake him for an escaped canary. 
It sings most in the early morning, but its call-notes may be heard 
all day. These latter are of several varieties. The most com- 
mon are represented below. 

First—**chee-pee, chee-pee.” with a slight falling inflection. 

Second—*chu-ee, chu-ee.” with a rising inflection. 

Third—*‘par,-chee-chu-choo,” with a falling inflection and a 
slight rest after the first syllable. 

The last is by far the most common, being uttered both while 
fying and while at rest, but more frequently while flying. 

The notes of birds vary greatly at different seasons and under 
different circumstances. For example: of the seven varieties of 
the Jay’s call; two seem to be used for a reason very similar 
to that which prompts a boy to whistle, (and with about the 
same success as far as music is concerned): two seem to be 
caressing and colloquial in character; one is a note of warning : 
one seems to express alarm merely, and the other seems to 
call others to the neighborhood of the bird uttering it. 

It is desirable to know if the notes of the sexes are the same or 
not, and whether the cries they utter are the same vowel or sylla 
ble, with only a difference as to time and inflection of voice, or a 
different vowel or syllable. We are also endeavoring to learn if 
there is any similarity between the calls of different birds under 
the same circumstances, and how much one species understands 
the calls of another species. The note of a Jay or a Crow, for 
example, will put many other birds to flight, which take no notice 
of the ordinary calls of those birds, showing a knowledge of the 
meaning of the alarm note. 

It has long been known that if one imitates the cry of a bird in 
pain, it will bring many members of the feathery tribe within 
eveshot, and if, as we stated in another part of this report, the 
call of the Chickadee be imitated it will have various effects ac- 
cording to the season of the year, as there explained. 

There are so many points to notice, and so much to observe 
that for the sake of similarity and unity of effort in studying bird- 
songs, we have prepared and to a certain extent already adopted 
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with good results a set of comparisons and suggestions to be fol- 
lowed as far as possible by our observers. This list of compari- 
isons and suggestions, will be forwarded most willingly to all 
who are willing to help by taking observations. Of course, 
notes on subjects not included in these lists are very desirable, but 
if our members will work on these suggestions we hope to get 
something next vear ina tangible form from which to deduce 
conclusions. 

To imitate and describe the note of a bird requires great skill, 
x delicate ear and a good memory, and therefore many are apt 
to give it up after a few trials. But any attempt is a great help, 
and as the same difficulty confronts nearly all, the data received 
will be peculiarly fit for comparison, and moreover a little trial 
and experience will greatly improve both the power of discrimi- 
nation and description. 

Therefore, we earnestly hope that all those interested in orni- 
thology will aid in our first attempt at studying bird-songs by 
contributing whatever data may come under their notice. 


Ss. WILLARD BRIDGHAM, 


Chairman Committee on Melology. 
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NESTING OF THE TREE SWALLOW. 
Zachyveineta Bicolor. 


The Tree or White-bellicd Swallow arrives early in April and 
departs in September. [It has long been classed as a migrant in 
Chester County. Although it breeds in the adjoining county of 
Lancaster. it has but lately been classed as a rare summer resi- 
dent in this county. C. B. Resselin his** Birds of Chester County, 
Pa... published in the O.X& O.. Vol NIV..Nos. 7.5 and gives it 
as such; and B. HE. Warren has observed them along the Brandy - 
wine several times, during the summer of “Sg. ALL previous lists 
give it as a migrant. 

May 18.°S89, a friend and myself had the good fortune to dis- 
cover the completed nest of this bird in a railroad culvert at Val- 
lev Forge. The culvert is directly over a creek, which is the di- 
viding line between Chester and Montgomery Counties. At least 
three more pairs were skimming over the water. or resting on the 
telegraph wires. At this date the nest contained no eggs: but. re- 
turning twelve days later, it contained a handsome set of six pure 
white eggs, varying greatly in length, the first egg being almost 
one tenth of an inch longer than the last one. The measurements 
wre as follows: .82x,57: «778.563 «748.563 .73N.55 .73N.53: 
*73%+53- 

The nest was placed in a crevice of the wall, the mortar having 
either fallen out or was dug out by the swallows, and was 
seven feet above the water and fifteen feet from the mouth 
of the culvert. The nest was composed entirely of dead 


grass and leaves. 


BY FRANK L. BURNS, BERWYX, PA. 
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EXCHANGE AND WANT DEPARTMENT. 


ge This department is open to all subseribers, free gratis, one notice each number. To 
persons not subscribers the price is 25 cts. for a notice of twenty-five words or leas. No- 
tices containing more than twenty-five words, a charge of 1-2 cent for each extra word will 


Wantep.—Books and magazines on Ornithology and Oology. Will 
give first-class eggs in sets for those | may want. 
Epwarp P. CarLron, Wauwatosa, Wis 


Wantrrep.—I will pay toc. tor every 100 newspaper headings, all differ- 
ent, sent to me, that are cut full length and just below the date. 
Gro. L. Witrtr, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


Wantep. —Reliable collectors in the U.S. and Canada to collect Oolog- 
ical specimens for me. Liberal cash commissions guaranteed. Write for 
particulars. 

F. W. Curtis, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


To ExcuHaNnGe, —First-class skins of Oregen Junco, Chestnut-backed 
and Oregon Chickadee and others, for birds’ eggs in sets with data. 
Cirype L. KEeLer, 198 State St., Salem, Oregon. 


COLLECT AND EXxcHANGre.—Would like to exchange series for sets in’ 


H. T. Benepict, South Prairie, Stephen Co., Texas. 


First-class Calitornia birds’ eggs in sets to exchange for others, either 
singly or in sets. Send lists and receive mine in return, 
J. J. Scunerper, Box 1509, Anaheim, Cal. 


Norice.—I will exchange Pope’s Modern Practice of the Electric Tele- 
graph, Hardtack and Coffee (new) and my process of embalming birds, 
for the best offer of works on Ornithology and Oology, or for Taxider- 
mist’s instruments, and first-class birds’ eggs in sets. Write first. 

W. Darwin PorTER, Waunakee, Wis. 


WaANTED.-—Correspondence with all voung Oologists who may chance to 
read this notice. 
ALBERT Payne, Box 218, Greenport. N. Y. 


To ExcuaANGE.—A collection of birds’ eggs in sets. for which | would 
like a double-barrelled, breech-loading shotgun. Must be in good condition. 
VERNON Moore, Greenport, N. Y. 


Will exchange the following articles for artificial glass eyes, books on 
‘Taxidermy and all kinds of Taxidermists’ materials and supplies. A glass 
ball trap, birds’ eggs, 10 arrow heads, box of tricks (55 pieces), U.S. postage 
stamps, (revenue and a few foreign) $685.00 in Confederate money, and a 
telescope. 

C. E. Bixier, Box 73, Madisonburg, Ohio. 
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For 75c. will sell small box (10x5)of 2g Rocky Mountain minerals, 1 piece 
iron ore, 1 piece gypsum trom Syracuse Salt Works, 1 piece native copper 
from shore of Lake Superior, box Monterey pebbles, stone trom geyser, 1 
garnet bearing mark, 1 pe. Kavlin. Will be sent by express and charges 


paid by receiver. 


Percy GRANNts, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


. 


To ExcuaAnGce.—Will exchange eggs and skins tor Vols. of the Youth's 


Companion for the vears ’S1, ’82 and ’83. 
I.. D. Ricnarps, Kirkwood, Fond-du-lac, Wis. 


To ExcHANGE.-—-One prize holly lathe for the best offer of hawks or 


owls’ eggs in sets with data. Write first. 
FRANK DARROW, Corning, Iowa. 


WANTED.—One copy each Langille’s -‘Our Birds in Their Haunts’’ and 
**Coues’ Key to N. A. Birds” (third edition.) Parties having the same or 
any other works on Ornithology and Oology to dispose of at a discount 
trom regular prices for cash. please write — + 

B. H. Hoac, Stephentown, N. Y. 


Correspondence desired regarding the habits of Screech Owl (Vegascops 


axio.) 


~~ Mary D. Ilussey, M. D., East Orange, N. J. 


Will exchange ‘*‘Wonders of the Sea and Land,’ Hugh Miller’s works on 
Geology and other books tor back numbers of the **Auk” or books on Nat- 
ural History. 


J. M. Chardon. Ohio. 


To ExcHANGE.—Bird skins, rare species from the north-west. Only A 


No. | specimens given or received. 
Gro. G. CANTWELL. Lake Mills, Jefferson Co., Wis. 


Bird skins and finely mounted specimens to exchange for skins, curios- 


ities and scientific books. 


E. W. Martin, Medina, Ohio. 


WaAnTED.—-First-class birds’ eggs in sets with data. Send list and re- 


ceive mine. 
° H. C. CAMPBELL, Lansingburgh, N. Y. 


An‘air ritle to exchange for eggs in sets with full data or birds in the 


meat. 
FE. B. Peck, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Wanrtep.—To buy, sell or exchange, any quantity of Natural History 
speciinens of all kinds. I make a specialty of Mexican art goods, opals and 
turquoise, Aztec pottery and Indian relics. Send lists and receive mine. 

Wa. L. McDANter. 


Mineola, Wood Co., Texas. 
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The department of the Wilson 
Chapter, A. A. is under the sole 
control of Pres. J. B. RICH: ARDS. 
Fall River, Mass., to whom all mat- 
ter tor this department must be sent. 
All other MSS. should be sent to Mr. 
C. C. MAXFIELD, Pharnix, N. Y. 

Send all advertisements, subscrip- 
tions, exchange und want notices, etc, 
to the publisher, W. H. FOOTE, 43 
Fenn Street. Pittstield. Mi iss. 


- 


BACK NUMBERS 


——- ——-- 


The 0. & 6. Semi-Anaual 


ean be procured at regular prices, 
excepting copies of the best edition 
of Vol. 1. No. t (January). which 
are Foc. each. 

Persons not already having « complete 
file should fill at once as copies of back num- 
bers are selling rapidly. .Address publisher, 


W. H. FOOTE, 43 Penn St., Pittsfeld, Hass. 


TO HAVE 


| ADVERTISEMENTS. 


§ Written and set up by an expert, and to send 
Plecteotypes to publishers, thus securing 


THE PROPER DISPLAY. 


Some of the best advertisers claim that the 
value of their announcements is thus doubled, 
{ have viven considerable study to this branch 
of Advertising, and my clicnts will have the ser. 
vices of the must 


EXPERT COMPOSITORS 


in the Metrepelin, Tnqn iries cheerfully an. 
sWeied, aud electrotypes furnished 


GEO. H. RICHMOND, 
SPECIAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


promptly an? ai reasonebdle rates, 


3% BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


KELLS, Pittsticld, Wass 


of H.C 


ENGRAVING !! 
ALi. 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 


At very low rates. 


Finely Executed 


Vell Mounted. 


All Cuts Type-high and Ready for 
the Printer. 


ELECTROTYPING 


At bottom prices and work guaranteed 
satisfactory. 


Pair ! 


Good Weerk 
XNenest Dealing ! 


H. A. CARHART, 


SYRACUSE, NW. ¥. 


W. A. CROOKS & CO. 


Printers 
CILMAN, ILL. 


Data Blanks, Naturalists” Labels, Cards, 
Envelopes, Tags, Price Lists, Bill 
and Letterheads. 


gy°Rend for our estimates oa these before ordering 
elsewhere. 


DO YOU RIDE? 
| have a 50-inch 


COLUMBIA « BICYCLE, > 


in excellent condition, which | will 
sell verv cheap as it is too small for 
me. New tires, Kirkpatrick saddle, 


| cow-horn li:.ndle bars and spade hand- 


les. Wheels enameled, balance nick- 
eled. A bargain for someone. 
Address at once 
J. B. HUBBARD. 
43 Fenn St. PirrsFiELD. MAss. 
Care W. H. Foote. 
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NATURALIS 


Natura: 


sSu PPLY DEpor 


DEALER IN ALL GOODS REQUIRED BY 


Ga) asicte a 
ta & Taxidermi sts. 


dS 


Sole Agent in the United States for 


-# Thomas Hurst's Artificial Glass Eyes. ** 


On hand a full Stock ot BIRDS’ EGGS, BIRDS’ SKINS and STUFFED BIRDS. 
Also Stuffed Heads of Bufalo, Elk, Moose, Caribou, Bear, Fox, Goat, Sheep and Antelope. 


SPECIAL 


Maynard's Eggs of North American Birds—colored p atea—eloth, 
Capen’s Oolovy.of New England—eolored plates, 


Davie’s Egy heck Hist, 
A. O. U. Cheek Li 


OLD CHAMPION TOOL 
outfit for the voung “Tayi 
STUFFED ANIMALS, Virginia Deer, 
mine, Agouti, Monkev. Sunk, Squirrel, 
Spiders, Horned Toads, Ai: eators, 
Sea Urchins, Sea Fans, 


iprmist, 


stag ‘North Americ an is, 


SNOWY OWLS, fine!v-mounted specimens, 
CHEST, containing 
Every tool 
Orter, 
ete. 

Sea Beaver, Sword F 
Saw Fish Saws, etc. 


BOOKS. 


$12.co. For voung collectors, THE 
30 pieces, Sts.00, This is a complete 
is warranted to be of the best quailty. 
‘oon. Wildcat, Fox, Jack Rabbit, Er- 
SUNDRIES, Tarantulas, Trap Door 
ish Swords, Horse-foot Crabs, 
PUBLISHER OF 


THE ORNITHOLOGIST AND OOLOGIST, 


A 16 page magazine, S1.00 per annum. 


_FRANK B. WEBSTER, 
H. H.& C.S.BRIMLEY, 


UNO, 


RALEIGH. - 


E (3355, 


for orders in advance to 
a few sets of each o; 


N.C. 


We are open 
collect next season 


the tollowing eggs: 


IN ser. PRICE PER BGs 


Turkey Vulture. 2 
Ruby-throated Hummer. 2 
Whippoorwill, 2 1.00 
Blue Grosbeak, 
Rough-winged Swallow, sor6 - 38 
Pine Warbler, 30r4 
Brown headed Nuthatch, 4. § or 6 .35 
‘Tufted Tit, s. 60r 7 
Carolina Chickadee, 17 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 4 or § 25 

Also Crested Fiyeateber, Wood Pewee, lu. 
Acadian Flyestcher, 12, chard Or ole, 07, Indizo 
10, Summer Tanacer, 2). Red-eved Vireo, lo, White 


eyed Vireo, 12. Carolina Wren. lo. Some of the 


foregoing now fa 


SIXI NS. 
First-class Bird and M mimal Gkine al 
ways on hand. Pull dat in all eas 
irds in the meat during weat 


LIST. 


FOR PRICK 


Send roc. 


409 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


for sample copy and my catalogues. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE! 


1 HAVE SETS OF 


Golden Eagle. Iceland Gyrfalcon. 
Merlin. Snow and Lapland Buntings, 
Golden Plover, Dunlin. Purple Sand- 
piper. Greenshank. Godwit. Whirm- 
Red Phalarope, Skua Gull, 


Glaucous and Kittiwake 


brel, 
Tceland, 
Barrow’s 


Swan, Goldeneye. 


A re- 


Gulls, 
Shearwaters. Petrels and other 


¢ Bird's 


RAINE, 


HAYDEN STREET. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
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